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RELIGIOUS BOOM 





SURGE toward religion is under way in the United 

States. Church membership is on the increase, evan- 
gelists are drawing record audiences, religious books are 
on best-seller lists. Great numbers of persons seem to 
be looking for a spiritual anchor to give meaning and pur- 
pose to their lives. Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, head of the depart- 
ment of religion at George Washington University, recently 
noted: “You don’t have to travel very far in America to 
discover that a poignant sense of wistfulness is abroad in 
our land. The search for God is on.” ! 


Churchmen at the same time are keenly aware that evils 
which religion is expected to correct—vice, crime, juvenile 
delinquency, the selfish pursuit of material gain—still 
abound. Many ask whether the rising response to the ap- 
peal of religion constitutes no more than a groping for 
escape from the trials of modern life. Churches are analyz- 
ing their own practices critically in an effort to determine 
whether secularization of religious organizations, rather 
than a growth of piety among the people, accounts for the 
mounting interest in religion. Clergymen are wondering 
whether they may have sought larger congregations without 
sufficient regard for the quality of faith of individual com- 
municants. 


EMPHASIS ON PIETY AND PRAYER IN PUBLIC LIFE 


The Eisenhower administration puts far more stress on 
religious faith than conventional politics requires. The 
President set the example at his inauguration in 1953 by 
offering a prayer of his own composition. Soon thereafter 
he instituted the practice of opening cabinet meetings with 
prayer. The Rev. Edward L. R. Elson, pastor of the 
National Presbyterian Church in Washington, which is at- 
tended by the Eisenhower family, considers the President 
“ta symbol of the religious awakening in our land.” Preach- 

1 Address at 36th annual conference of Associated Church Press, New York, 
Apr. 13, 1955. 
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ing recently in a Los Angeles church, Elson said the Presi- 
dent’s custom of going to church before playing golf on 
Sunday was having a favorable effect on the nation’s re- 
ligious habits.* 


In recognition of the President’s religious influence, the 
fifth Pilgrimate of American Church Leaders in April 
awarded him the title “Lay Churchman of the Year.” The 
lay churchwoman of the year also was a political figure; 
tep. Frances Bolton (R-O.) was cited for her services as 
interpreter of spiritual matters in Congress. In presenting 
the awards, Elson said that a spirit of faith and prayer 
“simply permeates our official life’ and is apparent in both 
political parties and among representatives of all denomina- 
tions. 


Congress was quick to sense the people’s appreciation of 
religious-minded leadership. Legislation enacted last June 
ordered insertion of the words “under God” after “‘one 
nation” in the salute to the flag, a measure which the Presi- 
dent said reaffirmed “‘the transcendence of religious faith in 
America’s heritage and future.” The motto “In God We 
Trust,” which traditionally has appeared on U.S. coins, now 
is printed on some postage stamps and may soon be engraved 
on the currency. 


Congress a year ago directed the Capitol architect to open 
a room for use by individual members for prayer and medi- 
tation. A room near the Capitol rotunda was appropriately 
furnished in accordance with suggestions of Roman Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and Jewish clergymen. A similar room at 
United Nations headquarters in New York is supplied regu- 
larly with flowers by the Laymen’s Movement for a Chris- 
tian World. 


Several resolutions now pending in Congress propose that 
the Constitution be amended to affirm that “This nation de- 
voutly recognizes the authority and law of Jesus Christ, 
Saviour and Ruler of nations, through whom are bestowed 
the blessings of Almighty God.” Sponsors of the amend- 
ment assert that failure of the Constitution to recognize any 
higher authority than “We, the people” overlooks the devout 
spirit with which the republic was created. The amendment 
would authorize Congress to devise ‘‘a suitable oath or affir- 


2Sen. Neely (D-W.Va.), speaking before the United Automobile Workers- 
C.1.O. in Cleveland on Mar. 28, accused the President of making a hypocritical 
show of religion for political purposes. No other political leader has made such 
a statement; the President's religiousness has been lauded widely by church- 
men and laymen 
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mation for citizens whose religious scruples prevent them 
from giving unqualified allegiance” to the proposed affirma- 
tion. 


The U.S. Census Bureau is making preparations to take 
a census of religious bodies in 1956. Decennial counts of 
churches and church membership were made from 1906 to 
1936, but objections to use of tax funds for that purpose 
prevented taking of the census in 1946. Little opposition 
to revival of the project has developed; earlier arguments 
that such a census violates the principle of separation of 
church and state now appear to carry little weight. 


STRESS ON RELIGION IN REALM OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


The typical American businessman has tended to regard 
matters of the spirit as solely the concern of the clergyman. 
In recent years, however, there has developed in business 
and industrial circles a growing awareness that something 
besides profits and wages is needed as a production incentive. 


Nation’s Business, published by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, reported in June 1954 that at least 1,000 com- 
panies make provision for regular devotional services or 
prayer meetings of an interfaith character, and that some 
800 companies distribute religious literature to employees.* 
Businessmen in a score of cities have formed laymen’s 
groups for the purpose of applying spiritual principles to 
industrial and community problems. 


A new religious figure, the industrial chaplain, has ap- 
peared within the past five years. Nation’s Business found 
that 40 or more companies had created such an office “‘to fill 
the religious needs” of executives and workers. Directors 
of the companies expressed the belief that “‘a direct applica- 
tion of spiritual therapy can clear out many difficulties for 
troubled workers and thus augment their happiness on the 
job and off.” 


A division of the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U.S. A.t—the Department of the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life—has sponsored an inquiry by scholars and theo- 
logians into the relationships between religion and eco- 
nomics. Six volumes dealing with various aspects of the 


% Employees of the Solar Aircraft Company at San Diego have been building 
their own all-faith chapel on company property. 


* Churches in the National Council have 3532 million members or nearly two- 


thirds of the total Protestant and Eastern Orthodox church membership in the 
United States. 
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study, and a critical summary, have been published to date. 
These works trace the influence of religious and secular 
thought on the attitudes, opinions, and practices of business- 
men and workers. The project, constituting a search for 
the religious motivation in economic life, is based on the 
concept that “economics and religion cannot be kept in 
watertight compartments,” that both are relevant “to the 
decisions that each of us must make as we earn our daily 
bread.” ® 


The leading article in the May-June 1955 issue of the 
Harvard Business Review was a reprint of a recent address 
before the Philosophical Club of Cleveland on the need for 
spiritual values in the area of personnel management. The 
author, O. A. Ohmann, pointed out that an “economy of 
abundance” has not brought the expected contentment, and 
that it is becoming increasingly apparent that motivations 
related to the religious spirit are necessary in everyday life. 


Labor organizations are showing awareness of a new 
striving for religious purpose in the area of economic en- 
deavor. Both labor and business in the past have enlisted 
the support of the clergy for various economic goals, but the 
present tendency is to join the clergy in a mutual search for 
satisfactory spiritual goals in workaday life. The Philip 
Murray Memorial Foundation, established by C.I.0. unions 
in memory of their late president, recently awarded $200,000 
to the National Council of Churches “‘on behalf of the practi- 
cal application of religious principles to the everyday world 
of economic life.””. The money is to be spent for educational 
programs on the subject of church-economic relationships. 








GROWTH OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 





AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


The most evident sign of renewed popular interest in re- 
ligion is the great rise in church membership. Approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the people of the United States now 
belong to some church, as against 52 per cent in 1947, 49 
per cent in 1940, and only 16 per cent a century ago. The 
latest Yearbook of American Churches reported that in 
1953 a total of 94,842,845 persons in continental United 
States were members of the country’s 255 church bodies. 
The total included 55.8 million Protestants, 31.5 million 
Catholics,® 5 million Jews, and 2.1 million members of the 







Marquis Childs and Douglas Cater, Ethics in a Business Society (1953), p. x 


The Catholic Directory for 1955, published in May, gave a total of 32,575,000 
Catholics for the 48 states, Alaska, and Hawaii—an increase of 927,000 over 1954 
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Eastern Orthodox church. Church membership in 1953 was 
2.8 per cent larger than in the previous year, although the 
total population increased by only 1.5 per cent; the one-year 
gain for Catholics was 4 per cent; for Protestants, 3 per cent. 


The rise in church membership, taking place generally at 
an accelerating rate since the 1930s, has been particularly 
marked for certain of the larger religious groups. Between 
1929 and 1952 membership in the Roman Catholic church 
increased more than 50 per cent, and the 18 largest Prot- 
estant denominations recorded a membership gain of 45 
per cent. Recent reports of individual church bodies indi- 
cate that the rate of gain is continuing to rise.7 Sunday 
school attendance, which had slumped in the 1930s, has risen 
steadily since then. Some 35.4 million children are enrolled 
in the nation’s 262,000 Sabbath schools, which have 2.8 
million teachers and other officers. 


The National Council of Churches estimates that at least 
$2.5 billion a year, or one per cent of disposable consumer 
income, is contributed to the support of churches and church 
programs. Contributions to 37 Protestant denominations 
rose 78 per cent, between 1947 and 1953, to a combined total 
of more than $1.5 billion. Annual donations to Protestant 
churches average $42 a member, but there are marked differ- 
ences among the denominations.° 


NEW CHURCH CONSTRUCTION; RELIGIOUS BEST-SELLERS 


Projects for construction of new church buildings ac- 
count in part for the marked increase in voluntary offerings. 
The Department of Commerce has estimated that the value 
of construction by religious organizations rose from $126 
million in 1947 to $474 million in 1953. Church building 
had fallen to $21 million a year in the depression of the 
1930s; the low during the war, when construction was sub- 
ject to drastic government restrictions, was $6 million in 
1943. 


Movement of city dwellers to suburban developments has 
been accompanied by considerable new church construction, 
and frequently the mid-city church formerly attended by the 


7 Despite variations in the rate of gain for different periods, the overall ratios 
of Protestants and Catholics in total church membership have changed little 
over the past half century; roughly 59 per cent of American church members 
are Protestant, one-third Catholic. 


®* Highest rates of giving are reported by the Seventh Day Adventists ($165 a 
member), Wesleyan Methodist ($149), Brethren in Christ ($120), and Church 
of the Nazarene ($118). 
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suburbanites continues to function. So-called comity ar- 
rangements among Protestant groups have prevented an 
oversupply of competing denominations in new residential 
areas, With the result that many of the new churches are 
large, well-appointed, and prosperous. Recognizing the 
church as the spiritual focus of new communities, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Planners broke precedent the past spring 
by inviting church leaders to participate in the city plan- 
ning sessions of its meeting at Kansas City. 


Churches have been reporting larger attendance at regu- 
lar services and wider participation in auxiliary church 
activities. Gallup polls showed an increase from 39 to 47 
per cent, between 1950 and 1954, in the number of persons 
questioned who had been to church during the preceding 
week. Attendance at non-denominational revival meetings 
has increased dramatically. Billy Graham, North Carolina 
evangelist, has been drawing record crowds in the United 
States and abroad; his preaching in the Dallas Cotton Bowl 
in June 1953 attracted 75,000 listeners.® 


Televising and broadcasting of Sabbath services and other 
church-sponsored programs have vastly enlarged the re- 
ligious audience. The 30 church bodies cooperating in the 
National Council produced during the year 1954 nearly 500 
separate radio and television programs, which were given 
58,000 showings compared with 37,000 showings in 1953. 


The current popularity of religious books, the wide cir- 
culation of denominational periodicals, and the greatly in- 
creased space given over to religious material in the secular 
press, including regular newspaper columns by members of 
the clergy, all denote a widespread interest in religion. The 
Revised Standard Version of the Holy Bible sold over 2.6 
million copies in the first 17 months following publication in 
the autumn of 1952. More than 800 religious books, of 
which more than one-half were published by non-religious 
firms, appeared last year. 


According to Publishers’ Weekly (Jan. 22, 1955), re- 
ceipts of publishers from sales of Bibles and religious books 
jumped from $29 million in 1947 to $55 million in 1954. 
For several years religious books have been gaining and 








® Although Graham has conducted two crusades in London and one in Paris, 
an invitation for him to preach in the largest American city was not extended 
until recently. On June 13 the Protestant Council of the City of New York 
asked Graham to open a revival there in the latter half of September 1956. The 
council voiced concern over surveys indicating that more than one-half of the 
people of New York were “unchurched.” 
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holding high rank on best-seller lists. Notable examples are 
The Power of Positive Thinking by Norman Vincent Peale 
and A Man Called Peter by Catherine Marshall, widow of a 
U. S. Senate chaplain. Several recent major film produc- 
tions have been built on religious themes. 


Depth of Current Interest in Religion 


A SIGNIFICANT ASPECT of the religious resurgence in 
the United States is the critical attitude of many church 
leaders toward certain of its manifestations. A message 
adopted by the National Council of Churches at its assembly 
in Boston on Dec. 3, 1954, typified the view that the growth 
of religious feeling is tentative and not yet a complete ac- 
ceptance of God’s will. The message noted a nation-wide 
“spiritual seeking and hunger” but described the country 


as “ready for” rather than already experiencing a spiritual 
reawakening. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN INTEREST AND TRUE DEVOTION 


A workshop report to the annual meeting of the U. S. 
Conference of the World Council of Churches at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa., in May referred to the rising interest in religion 
but found “not yet much real evidence of a marked increase 
on the part of the layman in general in either spiritual in- 
sight or discernment or in consecrated devotion to the Chris- 
tian cause.” The Rev. Charles B. Templeton of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. told a denominational rally 
in Los Angeles on May 18 that “The so-called revival sweep- 
ing America isn’t genuine or permanent,” because it lacks 
“dedication to God’’; he observed that interest in religion 
is not the same as “commitment” to it. Catholic Bishop 
Sheen remarked in a recent newspaper column that “The 
present tendency to identify Christianity with Freud, labor 
unions, playing at benefits, tolerance and social service takes 
the heart out of the religion of Christ.” '° 


Many critics believe Americans tend to seek an easy re- 
ligion and are not yet prepared to make the sacrifices de- 
manded by true faith. Reinhold Niebuhr, noted Protestant 
theologian, suggests that this generation wants to believe 
but is “not willing to be committed to a God who can be 

© Washington Daily News, May 13, 1955. 
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known only through repentance.” '' Eugene Carson Blake, 
president of the National Council of Churches, in a Mar. 13 
broadcast from New York, said the “boom in religion,” 
unless guided by an adequate supply of well-qualified min- 
isters, “could lead to fanaticism or fail to be relevant to the 
deepe st needs of man.” 


Clifford E. Barbour, president of Western Theological 
Seminary in Pittsburgh, has cautioned that ‘‘Unless the re- 
turn to religion carries with it a transforming experience 
both for the individual and within his society, it could result 
in a reaction that would be devastating to the cause of Chris- 
tianity.”” Barbour said that too many people “want either 
a faith that will be a contributing factor to success in this 
life—a so-called enlightened self-interest—or a religious 
faith that is an escape from this life.” '* In an Easter ser- 
mon this year the Rev. Robert J. McCracken of the River- 
side Church, New York, asserted that many Americans were 
“too comfortably established on earth to want heaven.” 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO NEW INTEREST IN RELIGION 


Many churchmen, in an effort to gauge the depth of cur- 
rent religious impulses, are trying to discover what moti- 
vates the new recruits to religion. Much of the striving for 
identification with the religious community appears to 
originate in psychological distress and in disillusionment 
with the temporal goals that have been pre-eminent in a 
secular, materialistic society. 


Ohmann, in his Harvard Business Review article, noted 
that the trend toward bigness in social institutions had 
taken away man’s individuality and sense of human signifi- 
cance and left him spiritually afloat. David Riesman in 
The Lonely Crowd (1950) spoke of the loneliness that re- 
sults in an era when society demands submergence of the 
individual personality for the sake of group adjustment. 
Kenneth D. Miller in Man and God in the City (1954) found 
urban dwellers “lonely, confused, insecure, empty, anxious 
... restless, disillusioned, wistful.” 


Material success apparently has failed in the United 
States to produce anticipated human satisfactions. The 
standard of living is high, but so also is the incidence of 


1 Quoted in McCall’s, June 1955, p. 25. 


2 Sermon as guest preacher at Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York, Apr. 2, 1955 
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neuroses, divorce, delinquency, and other manifestations of 
personal instability. Although the machine has eased the 
burden of work, made more worldly goods available, and 
released an unprecedented number of hours for leisure pur- 
suits, it also has deprived many persons of intimate contact 
with nature and made it unnecessary for them to use innate 
powers in earning their daily bread. 


Science, which once promised to bring utopia to earth, 
has produced a weapon which may destroy all life and which 
raises moral issues that call for superhuman powers of 
judgment. The pursuit of empirical knowledge, aimed at 
greater understanding of the universe, has opened up even 
deeper mysteries which never can be fathomed by the intel- 
lect. Faith in the unbroken progress of man toward a more 
comfortable and humane existence was badly shaken by 
the depression, the cruelties of authoritarian governments, 
and the catastrophe of world war. 


The struggle against Communism not only adds another 
uncertainty to the future of man; it engages the religious 
loyalties of the American people. Persecution of the church 
in Communist countries gives a religious tinge to the strug- 
gle between nations. The fact that Communism presents 


itself to its adherents as a form of atheistic religion, deifying 
the state, suggests that lack of religious feeling in an in- 
dividual leaves a vacuum which can be filled with false and 
evil gods. 


Communist stress on material satisfaction as the ulti- 
mate good has awakened a critical attitude toward material- 
istic objectives in American society, and stimulated a 
desire to defend democracy on spiritual rather than mun- 
dane grounds. Methodist Bishop Oxnam has stated: “Chris- 
tians must be opposed not alone to the philosophical atheism 
of Communism and the practices that flow from it, but also 
opposed to the practical atheism of those sections of capital- 
ism that refuse to admit God’s rules.” 


DISPUTE OVER “PEACE-OF-MIND” APPROACH TO RELIGION 


Devaluation of secular ideals and the psychological sick- 
ness of modern man inevitably awakened a craving for 
stability and higher purpose in life, such as many find in 
religious faith. But the question raised widely in clerical 
circles today is whether such converts are actually expe- 


3G. Bromley Oxnam, The Church and Contemporary Change (1950), p. 25. 
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riencing a religious awakening or are no more than looking 
for solace to ease their way through life. Suspicion that the 
latter may be the case is strengthened by the popularity of 
certain books which promise that a return to religion will 
relieve mental distress and open the way to better adjust- 
ment in life and even to greater material rewards. 


Many clergymen assail what has come to be known as 
the “‘peace-of-mind” approach to religion. They see it as a 
form of impious bargaining with God for the favor of a 
softer life on earth, and say such a selfish goal has no place 
in the religious experience. The Rev. Harry Meserve, pastor 
of the First Unitarian Church of San Francisco, describes 
the peace-of-mind approach as a form of magic, which has 
little to do with religion. 


The best and truest experiences of religion come when a person 
has given up asking: “What do I require of God?” and learned to 


9. 


ask humbly “What does God require of me? 

A gospel of smooth adjustment to the world as it is, with all its 
mediocrity and evil, leaves out that austere side of religious experi- 
ence in which we see ourselves as pilgrims and pioneers, the crea- 
tures of the colony of heaven, in the world that is. The religious 
person at his best is never wholly content with himself and at peace 
with the world, for he knows how far he falls short of what he 
ought to be and can be.“ 

The Rev. Charles B. Templeton, in his address before the 
recent Presbyterian assembly in Los Angeles, commented 
that seekers after peace of mind “seem to want God as you 
want a hot water bottle in the night—tto get over a tempo- 
rary discomfort.’”’ Catholic Archbishop O’Boyle has re- 
marked in similar vein that ‘““Many people are turning to re- 
ligion as they would to a benign sedative to soothe their 
nerves.” '5 The Rev. Chester A. Pennington on Apr. 30 
warned his parishioners at the Methodist Church of St. Paul 
and St. Andrew in New York that the popularity of the 
peace-of-mind piety put forth “by certain Protestant figures” 
was no test of its truth; he said it was wrong to use Chris- 
tian faith “as a means toward success and achievement.” 
Frank Fry, president of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, had observed on Mar. 22 that “‘Religion is not sim- 
ply a way to get a selfish peace of mind or a crutch for one’s 
own life.” 


A special report to the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States (Southern Presbyterian) at its general assembly in 
Richmond, Va., on June 3, spoke strongly on this subject: 


4 Harry C. Meserve, “‘The New Piety,” Atlantic Monthly, June 1955, p. 34. 
6 Quoted in McCall’s, June 1955, p. 25. 
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The desire to use faith to manipulate God and to bring Him to do 
our will . . . cannot be reconciled with the New Testament teach- 
Sai 

A man’s relationship to God in Jesus Christ, instead of guarantee- 
ing relaxation and peacefulness, may and sometimes does lead him 
to be disturbed and concerned about his own sinfulness and about 
the needs of the world... . 


When success in business and worldly affairs is promised as a 
reward of faith in Christ, there is a tendency to forget that some- 
times men have been exceedingly successful, from a worldly stand- 
point, precisely because they have neglected to take Christ into their 
dealings, while others . . . sacrifice some personal and worldly ad- 
vantage for the sake of Christ. 

This line of attack seems to be aimed primarily at the 
sermons and writings of the Rev. Norman Vincent Peale of 
the Marble Collegiate Reformed Church in New York City. 
Peale has denied charges that his converts are superficial 
or selfish in their religion. Interviewed by a newspaper 
reporter after delivering a sermon in Washington on May 
23, he said he received 7,000 letters a week, most of them 
from people “who have had a definite spiritual rebirth” and 
are dedicated to the service of God in their daily life. “I 
think it is a terrible thing to disparage the work of the 
Holy Spirit in this country,” Peale said. 


Daniel Poling, editor of The Christian Herald, defends the 
“cult of reassurance” and those Protestant ministers asso- 
ciated with it. He has pointed out that Christianity from 
its inception has promised strength of spirit to believers. 
Peace of mind does not deny the sacrificial spirit of religion 
but does make men and women “adequate for life’s hard- 
ness,”’ makes them “triumphant cross-bearers,” and “equips 
them in body, mind and soul to win over all.” 


TENDENCY TO LINK RELIGIOUS FAITH WITH PATRIOTISM 


A British commentator on the American scene, D. W. 
Brogan of Cambridge University, observed in The Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly, Oct. 14, 1954, that “A surprising 
amount of American political discussion of the cold war is 
carried on in theological terms.” Brogan was struck par- 
ticularly by the frequency with which Americans refer to 
today’s enemy as “atheistic Communism.” Many American 
churchmen, too, now express fear that people may be con- 
fusing religion with patriotism. 


The Rev. Harry Meserve notes that in the “piety of pa- 
triotism’”’ God tends to become an ally in a temporal strug- 
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gle, and that ““‘We assume His sanction and aid for whatever 
we propose to do, since He is on our side.” Such a view of 
God as “the peculiar protector of the chosen people,” rather 
than “the Father of all mankind,” is said to destroy the 
nobler vision of God as “that power of truth and justice and 
righteousness and love before which all men and all nations 
are judged.” 


John C. Bennett of Union Theological Seminary cautions 
against “identification of Christianity with Anglo-Saxon 
democracy.” He finds that such a view is tempting for 
Americans “because of the contribution that Christianity 
has made to the development of our democratic institu- 
tions.” '® Many theologians feel called upon to remind 
Americans that all temporal institutions, even those most 
conducive to full expression of religion, are fallible and 
subject to God’s judgment. 


William Lee Miller, teacher of religion at Smith College, 
wrote several articles for The Reporter last August criti- 
cizing the superficiality of religious sentiments expressed by 
public officials. He asserted that “Officialdom prefers re- 
ligion which is useful for national purposes but undemand- 
ing and uncomplicated,” tending toward “‘semi-secular re- 
ligion” or “‘semi-religious secularism.” Billy Graham has 
found inadequacy in the use of religious symbols in official 
life: “You can put a prayer chapel in the Congress... keep 
Bibles in our courtrooms .. . have religious utterances by 
our leaders, and thank God for it, but God will honor only 
one thing—sincere contrition of heart in repentance of our 
sins and a turning to His Son, Christ Jesus, as Lord, Saviour 
and Master.” '" 


Brogan noted that pious utterances by American officials 
show “very little sign of that religious pessimism, that ac- 
ceptance of divine punishment for national sins, that marked 
Lincoln’s second inaugural address and inspired . . . Jeffer- 
son to tremble for his country when he thought of slavery 
and remembered that God was just.” Brogan thought “the 
average American is worried, but is not yet living under a 
sense of sin.” 

: 6 John C. Bennett, “The Church Between East and West,”’ Christian Faith 
and Social Action, edited by John A. Hutchison (1953), p. 79 


*The Rev. Billy Graham, “A Christian America,” The American Mercury, 
March 1955, p. 71 




































Changing Role of the Church in Society 


AS A SOCIAL and religious institution, the present-day 
church in America is not what it was at the turn of the 
century. Religious leaders, recognizing how much the 
church has been molded by social change, are attempting 
today to reverse the process by more vigorously pressing 
religious concepts on society. 


Once a dominant factor in neighborhood life, and the hub 
around which most other activities of the people revolved, 
the local church lost many of its social and benevolent func- 
tions to secular institutions. In the meantime, its religious 
admonitions ceased to permeate the daily life of the average 
Sunday worshiper. In recent decades the church has sought 
to move back into the mainstream of American life, partly 
by adopting methods of competing secular institutions to 
attract more parishioners, partly by casting its weight more 
frequently into controversies on major non-religious issues. 
Thus the church has sought to re-establish its influence over 
the American way of life by penetrating the secular realms 
to which it had lost ground. 


Since World War II, church leadership has been re- 
emphasizing the basic function of religious organizations as 
guardians and promoters of the spiritual impulse in the 
people. Rather than bowing to secular influences, the church 
has been urged to purge itself of worldly motivations and 
make a stronger effort to instill the religious spirit. Church 
opinion is being expressed increasingly, outside the church, 
in terms of God’s will rather than of moral or ethical princi- 
ples. Clergymen are calling more and more for faith in 
God, as the motivating force of good deeds, in the handling 
of major social and political problems. 


Compared with the village or neighborhood church of 
1900, the typical church today is large, rich and profes- 
sionalized. Members of congregations tend to have fewer 
between-Sunday contacts with one another, and manage- 
ment of church affairs is largely in the hands of staff experts. 
Church buildings are for the most part comfortable (some 
are air-conditioned) and well equipped; the churches offer 
movies, concerts, parties, public affairs forums, and games.'* 


5A National Council of Churches survey in New Haven, Conn., in 1951-52 


showed that over a 12-month period, 538 films were shown in three-fourths of 
the city’s 102 Protestant and Eastern Orthodox churches; 45 per cent of the 


films dealt with non-religious subjects 
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Denominational publications look like secular periodicals 
and carry much the same subject matter. 


According to Herbert Wallace Schneider, church his- 
torian, modern urban churches afford “the best illustration 
of what the 20th century has created (and destroyed) re- 
ligiously.” While by secular standards the quality of church 
services has greatly improved, “participation in the rites of 
public worship” has become “more passive.” 

























The service is more of a professional performance, less a commu- 
nity expression. . .. More is expected of [the minister or priest] 
both in quality of his professional performance and in the range of 
his leadership. With the spread of critical judgment in literature, 
theater, music, architecture, and the other arts, the church has been 


compelled to enter the field in esthetic competition with the other 
arts.” 





The standards set by wealthier congregations are said to 
have been followed by less prosperous parishes in an effort 
to “keep up.” As a result, “In many and subtle ways. . 
religion itself has accepted the ways of modern life’; what 
was worldly in 1900 became conventional religious practice a 
few decades later. 


Even among churches which had not been conspicuously 
modernized, Schneider found the pervasive influence of 
secularism in the type of religion offered. Most Americans, 
he decided, accept the church complacently; they “enjoy 
religion as they do other antiques—venerable, still useful, 
elegant objects of pious affection.” A review of the State 
of the Churches, submitted last December to the assembly 
of the National Council of Churches, took note of the secular- 
ization of the church and its softening effect on religious 
sentiment : 








There is not much strict discipline in any of our constituent 
churches. The average church member is not conspicuously differ- 
ent from the average non-member. The average church is so much 
conformed to the world that people are surprised if it sharply chal- 
lenges the prevailing behavior of the community. Consequently, 
Christianity is regarded by many as “a harmless adornment of a 
comfortable life.” 















Throughout the period of church secularization, however, 
a number of denominations and sects have been in militant 
protest against worldliness, particularly as it affects the 
larger and more powerful branches of the Christian faith. 
Schneider pointed out that the fundamentalist sects enlarged 
their constituencies during the period of war and world 








1° Herbert Wallace Schneider, Religion in 20th Century America (1952), p. 11. 
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conflict; they appealed particularly to “‘classes which be- 
lieved that as a practical program the salvation of their souls 
could be isolated completely from the affairs of the modern 
world.” 


Like the Protestant fundamentalist denominations, the 
Roman Catholic and Jewish faiths have held fast to tradi- 
tional doctrine and rites, but in practice they too have by 
no means been concerned exclusively with matters of the 
spirit. Schneider observed that modern Protestantism and 
American Catholicism alike have constituted “a powerful 
expression of middle-class ideals .. . in American society.” 


EFFORTS OF CHURCH TO INFLUENCE THE SOCIAL ORDER 


American churches still are influenced by the ideals of 
the Social Gospel movement that developed late in the 19th 
century as a protest against the de-humanizing effects of 
the machine on man. That movement involved turning from 
stress on individual salvation toward a compulsion to im- 
prove society. Schneider described the central idea of the 
Social Gospel as “redemption or salvation of mankind col- 
lectively, the regeneration of the social order.” 


The scientific discoveries of the 19th century, particularly 
Darwin’s theory of evolution, shook the foundations of 
fundamentalist belief and led to an effort by theologians to 
justify faith as “reasonable.” Eventually, scientific thought, 
technological advance, and the interpretations of Social Gos- 
pel theologians influenced the average man to approach his 
faith as something consistent with common sense and neces- 
sary to the development of a better life on earth. 


All major branches of religion felt the impact of the 
Social Gospel. A Papal Encyclical of 1891 called for hu- 
manizing the social order, and a pastoral letter to the Ameri- 
can hierarchy in 1919 launched the Catholic social action 
program. The Federal Council of Churches, forerunner of 
the present National Council, issued in 1908 a “social creed” 
which has been modernized several times in the intervening 
years. Jewish social action dates back to the 1885 platform 
of Reform Rabbis, which proclaimed the “duty to participate 
in the great task of modern times, to solve, on the basis of 
justice and righteousness, the problems presented by the 
contrasts and evils of the present organization of society.” 


The social direction of the major religions became appar- 
ent in the growth of lay-participation organizations for so- 
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cial betterment. Churches and church affiliates in recent 
decades have been concerned with such questions as labor 
relations, social security, public health, recreation, rural 
improvement, adult education, cultural advancement, inter- 
racial relations, and decency in publications and films. 
Church-connected organizations have become effective 
lobbyists on a host of issues; they have fought for or against 
public policies and programs far removed from salvation of 
souls. 


Churches differing widely on religious doctrine have come 
together on programs of social reconstruction. Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews in 1946 subscribed to a joint “Declara- 
tion on Economic Justice.” Some 88 leaders of the three 
major faiths signed another group statement, May 4, 1955, 
calling for more extensive sharing of America’s goods with 
nations abroad and more equitable distribution of goods at 
home. 


NEw Look AT SOCIAL GOSPEL; REVIVAL OF EVANGELISM 


In recent years church leaders have been taking another 
look at the Social Gospel and its strivings in the field of so- 
cial betterment. Something seemed to be missing in the 
church’s dedication to improvement of society; in the very 
era of its most vigorous striving for social reform the trou- 
bles of the world multiplied. While not discarding its duty 
in this area, the church has been re-emphasizing the spiritual 
source of its authority to promote social reform. 


Theologians took the lead in rediscovering the function of 
the church as the spokesman of divine revelation as well as 
the guardian of moral and social behavior. Schneider 
pointed out that the theological upheaval was not great for 
Roman Catholics, who had always made the sacraments the 
core of their faith, nor for Jews, to whom the doctrine of 
collective atonement had remained constant. But it occa- 
sioned ferment among modern Protestants, who had carried 
the Social Gospel farthest into the area of secular liberalism. 


Influential in the re-evaluation of the Social Gospel was a 
group known as the Frontier Fellowship, founded in 1930 
as the Fellowship of Socialist Christians, in which Reinhold 
Niebuhr has been the dominant voice. The Frontier Fellow- 
ship movement attacked “conventional religion,” the con- 
cept of God as a genial deity devoted to worldly progress, 
concern for “the dignity and goodness of man with little 
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reference to his evil or sin,” and glorification of reason and 
education.”° 


Today there are many evidences of a new prophetic vigor, 
particularly among Protestant churches. Leaders of the 
more conventional bodies have taken serious note of the 
powerful appeal of the non-denominational sermons of Billy 
Graham,*' who has said: “Society cannot repent corporately. 
It must be done by individuals as individuals.” Many de- 
nominations are calling for renewal of the evangelical spirit 
in their own activities. This would mean not only more 
direct preaching of the Gospel from the pulpit but also en- 
listing the services of many lay members to carry the Word 
of God into their daily contacts with others. 


The National Council message of Dec. 3 noted that “There 
has never been a wider opportunity to preach the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ than just now’; it urged ministers to “speak 
with authority and conviction the good news of God in 
Christ.” The State of the Church review found “general 
agreement as to the urgency for a greater emphasis on evan- 
gelism in the churches” and commented that social fellow- 
ship clubs were no substitute for lay participation in such 
major church activities as evangelism. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church disclosed on Apr. 27 that an anonymous 
donation of $125,000 was being used for a “counter-attack” 
on paganism in 11 parishes in eight states. 


When Casper C. Warren, president of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, addressed the American Baptist Convention 
in Atlantic City on May 24, he proposed that the four larg- 
est Baptist bodies unite in a crusade “to win America and 
the world for Christ.” 


The second Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
adopted a report at Evanston, IIl., last August which urged 
that evangelism pervade all activities of all churches. The 
responsibility of Christians to “seek a better social and 
political life’? was said to come “from Christ.” Christians 
could not expect faith to provide “technical answers or spe- 
cific solutions” but to give “insight into our dilemmas and 
ways to overcome them.” 


*® John A. Hutchison, “Two Decades of Social Christianity,” Christian Faith 
and Social Action (1953), pp. 1-22 

i Graham was ordained in the Baptist faith but does not preach in the name 
of a particular denomination, nor does he call for converts specifically to 
Protestantism In predominantly Roman Catholic France, where Graham 
preached in June to large audiences, he said he was interested solely in the 
“spiritual awakening” of individuals. His work has been praised by the Jesuit 
publication, America. 
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RE-EMPHASIS ON BIBLE AND BASIC RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


There is a marked “back to the Bible” trend in the re- 
newed fervor of the churches for individual salvation. One 
purpose of modernizing the language of the Scriptures in the 
Revised Standard Version of the Holy Bible, according to 
Luther A. Weigle, chairman of the Standard Bible Commit- 
tee, was to “make the Word understandable and clear to 
people generally.” 


The National Council of Churches has a Committee on 
the Use and Understanding of the Bible which is conducting 
“Bible-centered projects” in half of the states. Various 
types of programs are sponsored: Bible reading broadcasts, 
“Old Bible” contests, mass distributions of Bible readings, 
and special Bible meetings. The Pennsylvania Council of 
Churches has launched a program of hymn festivals, study 
courses and films on the Bible, and similar observances 
throughout the state. Methodist Bishop William C. Martin 
recently commented on such endeavors: “There is hunger 
for knowledge of the Scriptures that lays on us an urgency 
to keep the Bible an open book understood by the people of 
America and applied in their daily lives.” 


The Southern Baptists on Mar. 15 announced an extensive 
new program for producing religious films and radio and 
television broadcasts. Paul M. Stevens, director of the 
Southern Baptists’ radio and television commission, said the 
project. budgeted at $700,000 for the first year, would avoid 
the “shallow kind of religion” and “‘go back to fundamental 
Bible teaching.”” A $200,000 Baptist radio-television center 
is to be built at Fort Worth, Tex. 


Many urban churches, trying to break away from middle- 
class stratification, are carrying on active evangelical pro- 
rrams among non-church members in lower income groups. 
Many churchmen believe the opportunity granted the Ameri- 
can church by the reawakened interest in religion is a test of 
its ability to accomplish God’s purpose. The State of the 
Church review cautioned: ““We must guard against a con- 
fidence derived from prosperity. . . . Popular success is a 
great spiritual hazard. ...The churches... will be sufficient 
to our times if they are faithful, obedient, humble and coura- 
geous before God and the tasks which He has set for them 
to perform.” 
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I n E 2-47 
Future of Foreign Aid, -5 
I ( tence ll- + 
z i v 1 e Va n -4 
¢ i Foreign | 7 -48 
S F Yalts iD 4 Oaks 


Foreign Trade (see Tariff, World Trade)— 
FORE NV TRAD 4ND THE NATIONAL 


pire 1-29- 
FRANCE AND 
DEFENSE, 1 2 
FRANCE IN TRANSITION, § 
French Political Instability 
FRANCO SPAIN AND EUROPEAN 
12-22-51 
REEDOM FOR INDIA 3- 
REEDOM FOR KOREA, 11-1-45 
EEDOM OF MOVEMENT, 8-20-48 
tENCH POLITICAL INSTABILITY 
INGE BENEFITS AND WAGE 
ZATION, 11-19-51 
EMPLOYMENT, 7-30-45 
> OF FOREIGN AID 
OF GERMANY, 10-23 
OF LIGHT METALS, 1-4-46 
OF PRICE AND WAGE CONTROLS 


GERMANY IN EUROPEAN 


1 


12-16-53 


DEFENSE 


13-46 
] 


12-16-53 


STABILI- 





G 


GAMBLING CONTROLS, 12-14-51 


Germany— 
France and, in European Defenss 
Future f, 10-23-46 
GERMAN PROBLEM, 4-26-50 
GERMAN REARMAMENT, 10-19-54 
GERMANY AND THE BALANCE OF POWER 





11-15-52 


Haras iB -12- 

C ipation |} liz 4~-€ 

Rehabilitation of the Ruhr, 2 B 

vy ¢ rer er - 04 
GOOD MEN FOR TFOVERNMENT ll-1 


GOVERNMENT AID FOR HEALTH PLANS 





GOVERNMENT AND SCIENCE, 10-23-45 
GOVERNMENT AND THE PRESS, 5-6- 

GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS 6-45 
GOVERNMENT FE -LOYMENT, 1 »-51 


GOVERNMENT GUARANTEES FOR FOREIGN 
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Great Britain—Continued) 
British National Health Service, 1-12-49 
British Social §S ice 9-13-51 
( issinr of Inaui »~ 22-51 
» lor ion. 1l- 
Poli il Trends i 5-10-5 
Sterling Areé nd the British Loar 
Sterlin Balan s, 5-24-5 
Greece— 
American Aid t 2-9-49 
GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGI l-21- 
GUARANTEE: OF WAGES AND EMPL« 


MENT, 6-4-4 PS I 


HARASSED BERLIN -] 


Health (see also Social Security)— 


AY 








Alcoh m, 3-22-49 

British National Health Service, 1-12 

Ch Foo 9-52 

Ch nic Wises ~ -49 

( trol Car »-1 l 

D € Dise -25-55 

D licti 1 

Fi l Pr ns Of Hospita - 

G nt Aid for Health Plans, 2 

M H h, 7-9-48 

M H 1 P i $-23-54 

Nati l Hea and Manp R 
) ) 

Nation’s Health, 3-13-45 

Public Medical Care, 8-30-46 

Suppression of Medical Abuses, 11-8- 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR THE MILLI 


) 


Highways— 
HIGHWAY ACCIDENTS 
REMEDIES, 12-24-52 
New Highways, 1 3-54 
HOURS OF WORK AND FULL PRODUCT 


3-5-48 


CAUSES ANI 
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Housing— 
Cooperative, 9-2-49 
National Housing Emergency, 12-17-46 


New Types of, 3-5-46 
Public Housing, 7-27-48 and 4-20-55 
Slum Clearance, 11-22-52 











Immigration (see Migration) 
IMMIGRATION OF REFUGEES, 11-27-4¢ 
IMMIGRATION TO PALESTINE, 2-5 
INCOME TAX RELIEF, 4-9-47 








India— 
Freedom f -3 
N Ir -1 : 
R 7-18-5 


INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS AND CONGRESSI Al 
INVESTIGATIONS, 1-28-48 


Indo-China— 
Aid to, 3-9-50 
War in, 4-3-53 





Industry (see also Economic Controls, Pri 
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Financial Aid for Small 
I ire f Light Metals, 1-4-46 
Work and Full Pr 
AL DEFENSE 
MOBILIZATION, 
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f _ in tors 
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Economic 


INCOME, 1-2 
REDIT, 3- 


Inflation also 


INFLEXIBLE 
INSTALMENT ( 


(see 


1-48 
0-49 


Insurance— 


URANCE 





8-2 
ARGAINING 
53 R UKE S, 4-11-55 


ESSENTIAL 


AND 
\M ST 19 
n ol, 
-AMERICAN SECURITY, 7-2 
41TIONAL CONTROL OF 
NERGY, 2-4-48 
7 4TIONAL CONTROL OF 
MATERIALS, 3-21-51 


i1TIONAL 

{TIONAL 

4TIONAI 
IGATIONS 


4 


INSPECTION 
POLICING, 11 
OF U 


Israel (see Palestine)— 








INFORMATION 
12 





> 


4-17-46 


»-6 


RAEL AND THE ARAB STATES, lf 
Italy— 
4LIAN COLONIES, 9-16-49 
41LIAN ELECTION, 4 
J 
Japan— 
eror of, 8-14-45 
41PAN AND PACIFIC SECURITY 
1iPAN’S ECONOMY, 11-3-54 
Oo t Feeding, 4-6-49 
P é 9-19-47 
R ti with, 5-11-55 
Trade wi 1-9-52 
JOB PROBLEMS IN MIDDLE AGE, 3- 


RECESSION, 11-12-53 
'DGES IN POLITICS, 1-23-52 
K 


m for, 11-1-45 





hat ion of, 8-24-51 
S.-Soviet Rivalry in, 3-31-48 
k KLUX KLAN, 7-10-46 


L 


COMPENSATION IN BOOM 


Labor (see also Wages, nae nt)— 





Aid to Di laced War W: 7-21 
Aut ti n ( Industry, 1-5-55 

&} \¥ 3-5-49 

nsation for Disability 11-22 


ry Arbitration, 8-1 


INDEX TO REPORTS, 


Business, 3-2-50 


duction 


10-4-54 


Controls)— 


ECO- 


ATOMIC 


46 


21-47 


N-AMERICANISM 


21 


-55 


AND 
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Labor—C a 

Jobless s B A Reces- 

LABOR [ IC 

LABOR 4 HE FUTURE OF 
COAI 1-22-4 

LABOR INJUNCTIONS 25- 

LABOR ORGANIZATION IN THE 
-29-46 

LABOR POLICY AFTER THE WAR, 5 45 


LABOR PRODUCTIVITY, 9-: 


LABOR RELATI( VS IN COAL MINING 
, 94 

ABOR REPARATIONS, 6-2-4 

LABOR UNIONS, THE PUBLIC, AND THE 
LAW, 1-1-4 

Manpower Cont 3-21-50 

Mine Safety, 9-26-47 

Nation Healt! M N Re 

4-59 

Re in Trade Tt is 9 

Sl ir Prof Indust +6 

S ¢ Ww Wee 

cg P wer ir T hy - R 

I -H Act, R f -1-4 

I urd I Unit 

rr e Unions 1 Prod 

Unior Maintenance -29 

Union Welfare Funds, 5-7-47 

Wagner Act, Revision of, 10-9- 

Womanpower in Mobilizat 

Worker \ i F 1-54 


LAND REFORM IN ASIA, 2-7-51 
Latin America— 
Arming the America 10- 
Communism 
Int 
Polit l rest in, 6-20-52 
War Aid from, 9-18-50 
LEGISLATIVE APPORTIONMENT, 1- 
LEG! E BUDGET-MAKING, 1-6-48 
LIQUI ON OF RENT CONTROL 5-14-47 


Lobbying— 





Congressiona 5-8-4146 


Revision of the Lobby A 





Loyalty Prog 
Comn 
LOYAL 
‘7 


ram— 
unist Controls, 11-12-54 


4ND RITY. 4-4- 
I 


SECU] 
ERNMENT, 9-11-46 





TY 
LOY TY IN GOV 
Security Risks and the Public Safety, 2- 55 
Sex I in Government, 2-3-54 
M 
MAIL SERVICE, COST 4ND POSTAGI 


tl Tl i7 
-19-47 
Malayva— 
Red Terrori 7.9 ) 
MANPOWEI!I ONTROLS, 8-21-5( 
Maritime Industry— 
P + + Pie 
VORCIE 
an -14 
PAC 4ND NEA EAST 
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Midd I t—Continued 
Is land the A b States, 10-23-52 
Me: Aiter anean Pact and Near East Security, 





) 


MIDDLE EAST CONFLICT 4- 

Oi f the, 4-23-47 

Securit in the Mide 1-54 

Soviet Russia and the, 2-18-46 
MID-TERM ELECTION, 9-23-54 


MIGRANT FARM ‘LABOR 4-19-5/ 
Migration (see also Refugees)— 
Displaced Person 4-14-48 
Emigration fror Europe, 11-2 
Immigration t I estine, 2-9-45 
iTPan? cian »- 12-48 
MILITAR LEADERS AND THE PRESIDENCY, 


La” 4 
MILI1 iR 
M!NE 


MANI 


POWER, 6-3-54 
LFETY 9-26-47 


MINIMUM WAGE RAISE, 1-26- 

MINIMUM WAGES, 12-11-45 

MOBILIZATION FOR A PROLONGED 
EMERGENCY 3-6-5: 

MODERNIZATION OF THE PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION, 10-12-49 

MONOPOLY CONTROLS IN ORGANIZED 
SPORT, 7-27-51 


Motion Picture Industry— 
Cen hi; f Motion Picture 4-12-50 
( nei Fortuns of the Movie Bus 


iness, 


Municipalities (see Urban Development)— 








N 
National Defense (see also Armed Services, 
Warfare)— 
Arcti Det -46 
t t 4 n Defense, 
( De ns ) 
I € 51 
) Spendlr i Re ation 
f 
Disper Indus 6-48 
I Defen 
I aul M »-47 
Militarization, 5-12-46 
Mobilization r Pr nged Emergency, 3-6-52 


NATIONAI 
Overst Bases 


Pacific Defense, 1 


E STRATEGY, 4-15-54 





World Arms Race -51 

NATIONAL HEALTH AND MANPOWER 
RESOU R¢ ES -94-52 

NATIONAL HOU ING EMERGENCY, 12-17-46 

NAT IONAI SETURITY AND THE ST. LAW- 
RI NCE PROJECT, 3-14-51 

NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY, 6-12-45 

NATIONALISM IN NORTH AFRICA, 2-20-52 

NATION Al IZ ATION 11-10-45 

NATION’S HEALTH -13-45 

NATURAL GAS REGULATION, 4-27-55 

NEGOTIATING WITH THE REDS, 9-18-53 

NEGRO SEGREGATION, 11-7-47 

NEO-NAZISM, IN GERMANY, 2-18-53 

NEUTRAL INDIA, 6-10-54 

NEW APPROACHES TO ATOMIC CONTROL 


NEW HIGHWAYS, 12-13-54 
NEW TYPES OF HOUSING 
NEWSPRINT SUPPLY, 9-5-47 
NON-MILITARY WEAPONS IN 
OFFENSIVE, 4-12-51 


3-5-46 


COLD-WAR 


oO 


OCCUPATION FEEDING, 4-6-49 
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oil— 


OFFSHORE OIL, 1-22-46 





OIL IMPORTS, 8-11-50 
OIL NATIONALIZATION, 10-30-51 
OIL OF THE MIDDLE EAST, 4-23-47 


Old Age— 
Job Problems in Middle Age 
OLDER PEOPLE, 8-1-49 
Security for the Aged, 8-12-48 
OPEN CONVENTIONS, 5-9-52 
OUTSPREADING CITIES, 12-9-53 
OVERPOPULATION, 6-13- 
OVERSEAS BASES, 7-9-51 


Pacific Area (see also specific 
»"ACIFIC DEFENSE, 1-28-53 
PACIFI¢ > DEPE NDE NCIES, 9-9-49 


Trusteeship in e Pacific, 5-3-45 


countries)— 


Palestine— 
rael and the Arab States 

LESTINE CRISIS, 3-17-48 

ration t 2-9-45 

’ PLATFORMS, 6-6-52 

r RE I 2) R M © sas 

| CONGRESS 7-1-53 

‘ITH JAPAN, 9-19-47 

IL COEXISTENCE 


11-26-54 
ME CONSC RIPTION, 8-13-45 


10-23-52 
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Philippines— 
PHILIPPINES IN TRANSITION, 5-17-50 
Rehat ita n o! 4-12-45 

PLIGHT “OF COTTON, 9-11 )-45 

PLIGHT OF THE MARITIME INDUSTI!I 

POISONED AIR 

POLICING THE 

POLITICAL TRENDS IN 

POLITICAL UNREST IN 


6-20-52 


4-6§-55 

COMICS, 3-21-52 

Prone AIN, 5-10-54 
ATIN AMERI( 4 


Politics and also Presidency)— 


Elections (see 











10-12-49 
Open Conventions, 5-9-52 
Party Platf I 6-6-52 
Pr Ss ar litics, 9-14-48 
Re blicans and Fore 1 Policy, 
Southern Democrats and the 
9-5-51 
Third Party Movements, 7-16-47 
Tw >-Party System, 8-4-52 
Ve in 1948, 10-6-48 


Post Office Department— 
Mail Service, Costs and Postage 
POSTAL DEFICIT, 6-1-50 
POSTWAR CARTELS, 7-27-50 
POSTWAR PUBLIC EDUCATION, 11-20-45 
POSTWAR SALES TAXES, 10-27-48 


Rates, 3-2- 


Power— 
POWER POLICY, 7-15- 
POWER SHORTAGE, 


wee 
8-4-48 
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Modernization of the Pre ential Election, 
SIDE NT AND MID-TERM ELECTIONS 
PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES, 1-14-48 and 
-16-52 
s is h and the 1-48 
S n th 9-20-45 
V I f the Pre ent 4-16-47 
Press 
A Official Pape d Information 
} Newspape -26-47 
( rnment and the, 5-6- 
nt Supply, 9-5-47 
PR 4ND STATE, 9-21-4 
W P Freedom, 12-10-45 
Prices (see also Economic Controls)— 
Points and Delivered Prices, 11-10-48 
( t of Living, 1-2-54 
E CUTTING AND W, 8-10-51 


rin AY 
PRICI UPPORTS FOR PRODUCTS, 
"AND POLITIC 
Retail Price Agre ) 
PROBLEM OF FORMOSA, 2-1 
PRO EMS OF THE AMERIC( 
-49 
AND 
ESS IN 


PRICES 





Yment 


6-55 


,AN INDIAN, 





PROFIT CONTROL, 6-8-51 
PROGRI RACE RELATIONS, 4-18-51 
PROTECTION OF INVESTORS, 1-19-55 
CTION OF OFFICIAL SECRETS, 2-25-48 
DEBT LIMITATION, 12 


-24-53 


Bey hee ey ey 





* HOUSING, 7-27-48 and 4-20-55 
MEDICAL CARE, 8-30-46 
R 
Racial Problems— 
( inging Status of American Indians 
»- 26-54 


inist Anti-Semitism, 1-5-53 
Jiscrimination in En ont 





c 
I Practice in Employmer 1 

N Segregation 1-7-47 

Problems of the American Indian, 4-13-49 
Progress in Race Relations, 4-21-51 

RACE EQUALITY, 1-9-45 


RACE PROBLEMS IN 
8-4-50 
RACE SEGREGATION, 10-8-52 
Ss ol Desegrega 1-12-55 
Segregation in C rches, 9-3-54 
R a WAY SAFETY, 1-31 
RECLAMATION POLICY, 9-2 28-48 
REC OR D OF CONG RESS by Ses 
Coneress ) 


CREATION FOR 


SOUTH AFRICA, 





sions, (see 


MILLIONS, 


7-13-49 


tED CHINA AND UNITED NATIONS, 9-15-54 

tED TEACHERS AND EDUCATIONAL 
FREEDOM, 2-11-53 

RED TERRORISM IN MALAYA, 7-24-52 

REDS IN TRADE UNIONS, 7-22-49 

BE 


FORM OF THE RULES COMMITTEE 


Refug 
Assimilation of, 10-12 


ees— 


-54 






Displaced Persons, 4-14-48 
I migration of, 11-27-46 
Right of lum, 5-3-50 





REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 1-1-45 
ATION OF INSURANCE, 1-17-45 
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REVISION OF THE 4 { 
REVIVAL OF MALI 
RIGHT F A LUM 
ROLI ( 47 N CO ty ( 
RI 1 EUROPEAN 4TELI 
RUSSIA WAR POTED il 
Ss 
if FLYIN( 
St. Lawrence Project— 
Nati S rit I 
ST LAW RENCE EAWAY I 
DEVELOPMENT, 7 
SAN FRANCI ), YALTA, AND |! MBA 
OAKS 
SCHOOL DI EGATIO 
SECURITY FOR THE AGED 
SECURITY IN 1E MIDEAST 
SECL JRI TY RISE AND THE !} ( iF 
SECU RITY RIS} IN GOVE MENT 
SEGREGATI IN HURCHES, 9 : 
SELF-INCRIMINATION l3- 
SERVICE PENSIONS FOR WAR VETER 
5-4-49 
SHARES IN TAX 6-54 
SHARING PROFIT N IND TRY 
SHORTAGE OF IIENTIST ] 
SHORTE R WORK WEEK 
SICK NES: OF URBAN TRANSIT. 1 
SLUM CLEARANCE 1932-1952, 11-22 
Social Security and Welfare— 
Aid to Di i War W k -45 
Char 4 0.11 
( ¥ f D Q 
Defe A i U 
J ( I t R 
Pensions f Al 12- 19 
P Me il Ca } f 
Re ilit D r 
Re R P - ] 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE 
SOCIAL E¢ RITY E§ 4N A € 
SOCIALIZATION OF LEGAI ERVI¢ 
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ELE TION = 
Soviet Russia (see also Communism)— 
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ia—Continued 
with the Reds, 9-18-53 
y Weapons in Cold-War Offensive, 


far Potentia 7-1-48 


CONOMIC STRAINS 





3-11-55 
OFFENSIVES, 8-: 


SOVIET -3-51 
AND THE MIDDLE EAST, 


SOVIET 
-18-4€ 


ACE 
'SSIA 





Trade Russia, 4 3 
S.-Sov Riva ir huria and Korea 
1-46 
Spain— 
Fra -Spain and European Defense 
Re tior Ww 10-3-49 


SPAIN IN TRANSITION, 4-20-45 
Sports— 

Commercialism in College Athle 

Monopoly Controls Organized, 7-27-51 
STANDBY LAWS 


FOR WAR, 7-1-50 


.pporti nn nt f Federa Grants 
Federal-State Tax Re 


10-16-46 
-19-53 


' LABOR RELATIONS 


TATE TRADING, 12-12-47 
STA OF RED CHINA, 4-2 
STEEL CAPACITY 1-47 


AREA AND THE BRITISH LOAN 


Stock Market— 


Protection f Investor 1-19- 


Strategic Materials— 





Copper Shor e, 4 
r a ria 
1- 

UBSIDIE O TRANSPORTATION, 2-23-50 

CCESS! THE PRESIDENCY 9-20-45 
SUGAR § 10-2-4¢ 
SUPPRI I CRIME SYNDICATES, 
SUPPRESSION OF MEDICAL 4BUSES 


SWEDEN: ARMED NEUTRAL, 8-22-52 
T 
Taft-Hartley Act— 
Revisiol f tl 12-1-4 


Tariff policy— 
Congres ind Tariff Policy, 5-19-48 
Foreign f iomic Poli -12-47 


TARIFF POWER, 5-10-4 








Taxes 
Excess Pr s Tax, 1l ” 
Excise Taxes, 6-4-49 
Federal-State Tax Relations -19-53 
Federal Taxes on Busine 10-16-45 
Income Tax Relief, 4-9-47 
Postwar Sales Taxes, 10-27-48 
' vision of Excise Taxes 11-21-53 
@} 


Relief 
4X AND DEBT 
4XATION OF 
Xx 


3-16-54 
LIMITATION, 2-13-52 
COOPERATIVES 1-11-46 
FAMILY INCOME, 8-29-47 
FOUNDATIONS, 
LOOPHOLES, 2-1-50 


lares i! Tax 


4 
TATION OF 


1-5-49 


TEEN-AGE LAWBREAKERS, 9-8-50 
TELEPHONE MONOPOLY, 2-16-49 
TELEVISING CONGRESS, 4-20-53 


Television— 


Educational Television, 

TELEVISION BOOM, 1-26-49 

TELEVISION IN EDUCATION, 5-31-51 
TESTS OF ALLIED UNITY, 12-1-53 


5-18-54 


Textile Industry— 
Troubles of the, 5-13-5: 
THIRD PARTY MOVEMENTS, 17-16-47 
TOWARD LABOR UNITY, 10-2-53 
TRADE POLICY AND FOREIGN AID 
TRADE UNIONS AND PRODUCTIVITY 
1-25-50 

TRADE WITH JAPAN, 1-9-5 
TRADE WITH RUSSIA, 4-2 
TRAINING FOR WAR 


<~% 






8-48 
SERVICE, 10-24-54 


Transportation (see also Aviation, Highways)— 
Sickness of Urban Transit, 12-10-52 
Subsidies to, 2-23-50 


TRAVEL BOOM, 7-3-46 
TREATIES AND DOMESTIC 
TREATIES OF ALLIANCE 
TROUBLES OF THE 
5-13-5 
TRUSTEESHIP IN 
TWO-PARTY 


LAW, 3-2 
5-22-4¢ 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
THE 
SYSTEM 


PACIFIC, 5-3-4 
8-4-52 


UNCLEAN 
UNION 
UNION 


WATERS, 10-3-47 
MAINTENANCE, 3-29-45 
WELFARE FUNDS, 5-7-47 





United Nations— 


International Policing, 11-21-47 
National Sovereignty, 6-12 





Red China and the, 9-15-54 
I r ntation in t 0-50 
Revi of the : 

( o, Ya i Di r 
Trusteeship in the Pacifi -3-4 
Veto Power in, 9-16-46 

UNITED STATES-SOVIET 


RIVALRY IN 


MANCHURIA AND KOREA, 3- 


-48 


Urban Developments— 





Outspreading Cities, 12-9-53 
. ne f Urban Tr it, 12-10- 
Slum Clearance 1932-1952 1l- 
V 
Vatican— 
Rela X he 12-47 


Veterans— 
B Korean, 2-28-52 
Bonu i Veterans’ Pension 11-6-4¢ 
Service nsions for War, 5-4-49 
VETERANS’ BONUS, 11-6-46 
War Veterans in Civil Life, 7-17-46 
VET‘ I WER IN UNITED NATIONS ) 4 
VETO POWER OF THE PRESIDENT, 4-16-4 
vc 


ITING IN 1948, 10-6-48 






W 

Wages— 

Decontrol of Wages, 10-29-46 

Fringe Benefits and Wage Stabilizati 

11-19-51 

ire of Price and Wage Controls, 12-17- 
Guaranteed Annual Wage, 1-21-53 
Guarantees of Wages and Employment 







a 
Inflexible Income 
Minimum 


1-21-48 
Wage Raise, 1-26-54 
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Wages—Continued) 

Minimum Wages, 12-1-45 

WAGE CONTROL, 12-6-50 

WAGE POLICY, 9-29-45 

WAGES IN DEFLATION, 6-13-49 
WAR AID FROM LATIN AMERICA, 9-18-50 
WAR IN INDO-CHINA, 4-3-53 








Warfare (see also National Defense)— 
I logical Warfare, 4-11-52 
Blockades and Embargoes, 6-20-51 
Conservation of War Materials, 11-18-50 
Enemy Property, 7-7-45 
Labor Reparations, 6-2-45 
Manpower Controls, 8-21-50 
Militarization, 5-12-48 
Standby Laws for War, 7-1-50 
Tra ng for War Service, 10-24-50 
WAR PRISONER REPATRIATION, 12-3-52 
WAR TRIALS AND FUTURE PEACE, 9-7-48 
World Arms Rac 10-3-51 

WAR VETERANS IN CIVIL LIFE, 7-17-46 





Water Supply— 
I mation Policy, 9-28-48 
Unclean Waters, 10-3-47 
VATER POLLUTION, 7-24-53 
WATER SUPPLY, 2-15-50 
WEATHER MODIFICATION, 
WELFARE STATE, 17-20-50 
WEST GERMAN RECOVERY, 1-19-54 
WIND EROSION, 17-12-54 
WIRE-TAPPING, 3-14-49 


10-19-53 


iFVvV 


WOMANPOWER IN MOBILIZATION, 
WORKER WELFARE FUNDS, 3-9-54 
WORLD ARMS RACE, 10-3-51 
WORLD PRESS FREEDOM, 12-10-45 


1-24-51 


World Trade (see also Foreign Investments)— 
British Export Trade, 7-14-45 
Dollar Shortage, 8-10-49 
East-West Trade, 6-17- 
—s 








Foreign Economic -47 
Foreign Trade an ynal Interes 
7-28-54 
State Trading, 12 
Sterling Area anc Le -28-46 
Sterling Balances, 5-24-5 
Trade Policy and Foreign Aid, 2-4-5 
Trade with Japan, 1-9 , 
Trade with Russia, 4-28-48 
¥Y 
Yalta— 
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